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back word that Roller was not able to come just then, as he was
engaged in an important discussion with the Director. After a
few minutes the man came back, this time grinning broadly, with
the message that she would not sing again,, unless Herr Roller
came immediately. We thought better of it, and he went.
The production was wonderful. The great yellow awnings
made an illusion of such sunlight as is seen only in the desert or
on the sea. But Mahler was tired. The haemorrhage, a year
before he got to know me, had sapped his vitality. After the
second act he lay on the sofa; his face was white, he could hardly
pull himself together to conduct the third act. "If only someone
would take it off my hands/9 he said.
One day in January he told me he had had a very remarkable
opera sent him. "It doesn't inspire great confidence in the piano
score, but the full score is brilliant and dramatic. Couldn't be
otherwise. It was the hit of this year's opera season in Paris."
It was Charpentier's "Louise."
Rehearsals began at once. A double cast, as there always was
with any production of Mahler's. Schrodter, Foerster-Lauterer,
Slezak, Schoder. Charpentier preferred the Foerster's simple,
homely appeal. He said of Madame Schoder: "Oh non, ce n'est
pas ma Louise!" From the first she was too sophisticated for
him. Demuth was the father in both casts.
One morning during rehearsals Mahler and I were walking
along the Ring to the Opera House. There was a man in front
of us in a flapping black cape, which made him look like a gigantic
bird. It was Charpentier. Mahler pointed ni'm out to me and
we had a good look at Mm as we followed on behind. He looked
like a perambulating windmill and was an odd sight altogether.
He had come to Vienna for the premiere at Mahler's invitation
and was present at the final rehearsals. He thought the scenery
quite impossible. In a sense, he was the first of the Surrealistes
and his observations on stage-management were as incompre-
hensible to the management as to Mahler. All Mahler could do
was to postpone the premiere and leave the field to Charpentier.
The whole setting was too "grand" for him. The seducer
now had to wear a red electric bulb beneath his dress-coat, so
thaf when he opened it his heart was revealed. The ballerina,
when she danced on Montmartre, had to come on in a short
ballet-skirt, followed all the time by a pink spotlight* All
realism was very properly eliminated as being out of date* jMalier
learnt a great deal from these rehearsals; above all* lightness and